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extent. I think every prisoner ought to have a separate sleeping 
room." 

" Though you have had no personal experience, what is your 
opinion upon the separate system ? Do you think it hurtful to 
the mind ? " 

" Judging from the Reports, I should say that the evidence 
shows that it is exceedingly dangerous to mental health ; and 
I think it is a failure, as regards the reformation of prisoners." 

" Do you think the silent system has an advantage, looking to 
the reformatory effect ? " 

" I do, because there is the effect of example." 

But we have given testimony enough to prove, that the 
experience of England, as far as it goes, is as fatal as that of 
America to the continuance of the separate system ; and even 
that public opinion in the former country is rapidly coming 
round to a conviction of its pernicious and inhuman conse- 
quences. In the United States, the question is virtually 
settled by the appearance of Mr. Gray's pamphlet ; for we 
cannot believe that even Pennsylvania will any longer allow 
the prison at Philadelphia, with its annual train of horrors, to 
cast an opprobrium on the justice and humanity of the State. 



Art. VI. — A Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing 
naturally in the Forests of Massachusetts. [By George 
B. Emerson.] Published agreeably to an Order of 
the Legislature, by the Commissioners on the Zoological 
and Botanical Survey of the State. Boston. 1846. 
8vo. pp. 547. 

It would be difficult to find a more provident and thrifty 
people than those who have rather oddly come to be distin- 
guished, some would say stigmatized, among their fellow- 
republicans by the title of Yankees. The union of shrewd- 
ness, industry, invention, and economy, which forms the 
Yankee character, is the more remarkable as it is not the 
offspring of necessity. That pinching poverty, whose stern 
laws of frugality hardly suffice to keep starvation at bay, is 
here unknown and almost inconceivable. If sometimes dis- 
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covered by the visits of the benevolent, and proclaimed to 
exist in the suburbs of our cities, it is regarded by the com- 
munity as a merely transient evil, which must cease, in the 
natural order of things, when the immigration from less fa- 
vored countries shall be properly provided for and regulated. 
Yankee economy goes hand in hand with plenty. The habit 
of self-denial is not the bitter fruit of woful experience. If 
it be always distasteful in some measure, it is the less so 
from being voluntary, and from bringing with it, like every 
other sacrifice of an indulgence to a duty, a pleasurable feel- 
ing of self-respect. In all our prosperous towns, there are 
many who look from the comfortable but not too luxurious 
present, to a better condition in the future, sure to be attained 
by patient industry and habitual good management. The 
Yankee farmer or mechanic, even the shopkeeper or mer- 
chant, — notable exceptions proving the rule, — lives within 
his means. He is well acquainted with the value of every 
article he buys, sells, or consumes, and is therefore prover- 
bially shrewd at a bargain. He is not ashamed to attend to 
trivial matters of profit and loss, and to the minutiae of house- 
hold and family expenditure, such thrifty considerations be- 
ing too universal among his neighbours to be at all conspicu- 
ous in him. Though his mind may seem to have but a nar- 
row scope, being cramped by petty calculations and anxieties, 
he never reaches that point of penny-wise aud pound-foolish 
prudence which hoards savings in a strong-box, leaving 
profitable enterprises and investments for the exclusive bene- 
fit of great capitalists. He is no miser ; his children are 
well educated, respectably clad, and live in a comfortable 
and cheerful home. When he is past labor, they will grate- 
fully cherish the parent who has given to each a little fortune 
in the industrious and economical habits in which they have 
been educated. 

That the same traits which govern the Yankee in private 
life regulate his conduct also as a citizen may be seen, in 
Massachusetts at least, by her freedom from the infamy of 
repudiation, slavery, and the spirit of war and conquest ; by 
her admirable system of schools, her liberal encouragement 
of industrial enterprise and foreign commerce, and generally 
by her affluent command of all the sources of physical and 
social well-being. We might have begun the enumeration 
with the somewhat tardy economy which has ordered a sur- 
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vey of the agricultural wealth of the State, with a view to 
the more careful husbanding of it for posterity. 

One would suppose a long-headed Yankee land-owner 
would not fell a single oak, which has been brought to perfec- 
tion by the slow lapse of fifty or a hundred years, without at 
the same time planting an acorn. Such merciless havoc as 
has been made among time-honored heads, hardy, straight 
trunks, and graceful limbs, such wholesale extermination of 
the primitive occupants of the soil, reminds one of the van- 
ished tribes of the red men, who once followed the deer 
through the woods, where now stands a forest of chimneys 
and steeples. Were it not for spontaneous growth, Nature 
being ever kindly officious in repairing waste, and embellish- 
ing with intrusive bounty the frontiers of the ploughman's do- 
main, timber-trees would by this time be nearly as rare as 
Indians, and be looked upon with the same poetic interest, 
falling and dying out as civilization advances. Even now, 
though Nature and a taste for ornamental gardening have 
created in favored spots some refreshing shade for our sun- 
beaten heads, people gaze at the few stately old trees, which 
by some lucky chance have escaped proscription, with a sort of 
wondering respect and admiration, as they seem the ancient 
nobility of the forest, left towering in lonely grandeur among 
modern upstarts. 

It is difficult to account for the thoughtless destruction of 
rich resources of this kind, in a land where so universal 
and laudable an economy prevails in the use of all things that 
are worth money. Our ancestors, in their struggle for a 
livelihood, waged war with fire and steel upon every thing 
which obstructed the plough and spade ; all trees were ruth- 
lessly doomed to be burned or sawn in sunder, as usurpers 
of the soil. The oldest farms are mostly broad fields with- 
out shade, except where chuckle-headed apple-trees are set 
in rows, or where too neat a husbandry has not forbidden the 
stone-walls and hedges to mantle themselves with a clustering 
and luxuriant growth of trees and shrubs. The eye of the 
traveller rests upon these with a lingering gaze, but is seldom 
attracted by groups of lofty oaks left to crown the swelling 
slope, or by clusters of elms in the meadow, or willows 
fringing a stream. The rivulets and pools, and even ponds 
of such size as to have a name and a fame for skating and 
fishing, have gradually dwindled and dried up under the unin- 
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terrupted beams of the sun. A curious instance of this 
effect of the clearing of woodland may be mentioned here. 
One of the earliest factories in Massachusetts was built upon 
Frostfish brook, in the old town of Beverly, by William 
Burley, a man of some distinction in his time, and not de- 
ficient in judgment or good sense, notwithstanding his idle 
collection of spindles. The building stood in sullen silence 
many years, and perhaps is frowning there yet, while the shal- 
low, dimpling stream provokes a smile from every passer-by, 
on account of its ludicrous disproportion to the task it was ex- 
pected to perform. The sources which once swelled the brook 
to a respectable river-like flow were dried up, one by one, 
as the neighbourhood was swept of its wood to supply fuel 
for the hospitable, old-fashioned, cavernous fireplaces in the 
village. 

Could we go back to the times of the early settler, and 
see him striving to let in the glad sun upon the dank, marshy 
soil, on which lay rotting trunks and masses of rank vegeta- 
tion, forming what is technically called a swamp, teeming 
with rattlesnakes and wildcats, and sending up unwholesome 
and fetid vapors from the stagnant pools which had been 
created in every hollow by obstructed streams, we should not 
wonder that his first thought was to get rid of the super- 
abundance of wood as soon as possible. To save any indi- 
vidual tree, or cluster of trees, for its picturesque effect or 
for future use, would be as far from his mind as to pity the 
clasping vines which twined about their trunks and among 
their crowded branches, or the wild-flowers growing at their 
foot. The perfection of the picturesque, in the view of the 
thriving settler, — and truly it is not without its beauty as a 
picture, when set in a frame of shady, dark-green forest, — 
may be found in a sunny expanse of land, cleared of woods 
and weeds, stumps and stones, and green with the promise of 
a bountiful crop ; light and shade chasing each other across 
fields of wheat and rye, the wind playing with the wavy 
leaves of the graceful Indian corn, the gaudy pumpkin-blos- 
soms and sunflowers relieving the sombre, rusty green of the 
potato-ground ; the log-cabin in which he began life in the 
woods, now tenanted by his numerous dumb family, — no, 
not dumb, for it resounds with many cheerful voices, crow- 
ing, gabbling, and cackling, in harmony with a nasal bass 
accompaniment from the adjoining low-roofed pen ; the 

vol. lxvi. — no. 138. 17 
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prim, straight-sided, three-storied house, painted white and 
half-unfinished within, the owner having ambition and an eye 
to future grandeur ; and in front, with their taper spires and 
light glancing leaves furnishing an ornament with the least 
possible obstruction of sunshine, a row of aristocratic Lom- 
bardy poplars, following each other proudly along the margin 
of the road, like a file of grenadiers, as far as the improved 
territory extends. 

An individual of more humble pretensions and simpler 
taste might place his low-roofed, red farm-house under the 
protecting arch of a spreading elm, and shelter his barn- 
yard with a few tall buttonwoods and balm-of-Gilead trees. 
Nevertheless, every acre redeemed from the wild woodland, 
and turned to the possible production of food which was 
wanted, instead of timber which every body had enough of, 
was a victory and a triumph ; and he and his sturdy sons and 
successors lifted up their axes upon the thick trees, with 
mighty zeal, to their total extermination, leaving a bare 
spot where nothing was to be planted, and where nothing has 
ever grown since but huckleberry bushes (we prefer the 
Yankee spelling), brambles, barberries, and wild-flowers. 
The demand for fuel in rapidly growing towns, where people 
in days past would as readily have tried to burn granite as 
coal, devoured the little remnant, and left five sixths of the 
land in Massachusetts as bald as an old man's crown. Of 
course, prices rise, and Maine, in haste to be rich, and with 
no more provident scruples than her elder sister, undergoes 
the cropping process in her turn ; her valuable forests are 
falling, like grass before the scythe, and as soon as the waters 
burst their icy fetters in the spring, the rivers are disfigured 
by logs floating down in myriads, to come under the teeth of 
insatiably voracious saw-mills, which lie in wait all the way to 
the sea. Large tracts have been burnt over, the fire which 
was kindled to hasten the process of clearing land often 
overleaping its prescribed boundaries, or crawling insidiously 
under ground to break out unexpectedly where there are no 
means to control its glowing wrath. Once beyond check, its 
spread is terrific. The heat raises a whirlwind, and not only 
forests, but villages, are swept away by its fiery breath like 
stubble. The smoke darkens the sky, and creates an unnat- 
ural twilight over all the region, — dark days being traced 
to this cause within a circle of two or three hundred miles 
round one of these unquenchable Tophets. 
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We have heard much lately — with incredulous ears, we 
confess — of impish urchins firing out-buildings from pure love 
of mischief, and then exulting in the red glare and the hurry- 
ing concourse of men and engines. If there are such incen- 
diaries, Dante himself could not imagine a more appropriate 
Inferno, wherein they should be compelled to wander in ex- 
piation of their ruthless sport, than the centre of one of these 
burnt tracts. All objects are of the same funereal hue as far 
as the horizon formed by the scathed trees, tossing their 
black arms in the murky sky, like so many demons. Some 
years ago, we ourselves, guiltless of aught but a shuddering, 
remorseful admiration of the sublime element which was de- 
vouring our neighbour's foenile magazine, happened to ride 
for miles through scenery of this sort, so unutterably dismal, 
that we cannot even now think of it without horror. It must 
have been because our botanical enthusiasm was then in its 
early fervor, that we could not even weep at the sight of our 
martyred venerable friends standing hideous and half-con- 
sumed upon the blackened ground. We hurried along 
through their gloomy ranks, like iEneas among the ghosts of 
the unentombed in Tartarus, 

" Multa putans, sortemque anirao miseratus iniquam." 

At the present time, owing partly to the diversion of lum- 
ber-vessels to a more profitable carrying-trade, wood for fuel 
and the materials for building are becoming scarce and high- 
priced. In the vicinity of Boston, the great focus of trade, 
and in many other places, new houses are rising as quickly 
as if the Slaves of the Lamp aided the weary carpenters ; but 
they bid fair to be as unsubstantial as fairy palaces, and oc- 
casionally tumble down before they are finished. The quan- 
tity of good oak timber deemed necessary for one respecta- 
ble mansion, in our grandfathers' day, would suffice to frame 
a dozen of these airy edifices. Here, every body is now 
wide awake to the value of wood, and disposed to be suf- 
ficiently economical in the use of it ; while in certain parts of 
the State, we are credibly informed, the inhabitants have not 
yet begun to rub their beclouded eyes, or to inquire, while 
they are cutting down oaks and hickories at two dollars and a 
half a cord, how an adequate supply is to be secured for the 
future increased demand. A few years more, and the lum- 
ber and charcoal trade in Maine and New York must die a 
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natural death, unless effectual measures are at once com- 
menced for the reproduction of timber. In those States and 
in our own, the disforested regions are turned into grazing or 
tillage farms, or divided into house-lots, and are rapidly- 
changing into busy manufacturing villages. 

It is not probable that individual land-owners will make 
a simultaneous effort to save our forests, however convincing 
the statement of its necessity and its gainfulness which is 
found in Mr. Emerson's Report. The capital required must 
lie too long dormant, in such an enterprise, to suit a people 
who are in so great a hurry to be rich, and so busy with 
other profitable undertakings. The task of fostering, enlarg- 
ing, and improving the forests of the State is one whose im- 
portance to the common weal makes it a proper object for 
the action of government. Any outlay from the public 
pocket for this purpose will produce a large and sure return ; 
and if it be also a slow one, our children, at least, will reap 
the benefit of it, — so many of them, at any rate, as shall 
not prefer clearing away pines and firs in Oregon to waiting 
for acorns to become oaks at home. 

" But why should it be thought important to reclaim or ren- 
der valuable the waste or worthless lands of Massachusetts ? 
There are millions of acres of land in the Western States far 
richer than any in our State, which may be purchased for much 
less than it will cost to render barren land productive. Why 
not go thither and occupy the rich wild lands ? For many rea- 
sons. This is our native land. It is painful to break the chain 
of affection which connects us with it. It is painful to separate 
members of the same family. Every improvement in agricul- 
ture, in the management of the forests, and in the use of the 
other natural resources of our State, makes it capable of sustain- 
ing a larger population, and thus enables more of our young men 
and young women to remain with us, rendering home dearer to 
those who would otherwise be left behind. The advantages of 
our life, in the long-settled parts of the Bay State, are greater 
than can be expected, for more than a single generation to come, 
in the newly settled regions of the valley of the Mississippi, or 
in any other new region. There are still higher reasons. We 
live in a climate, and on a soil, best adapted, from their very se- 
verity and sterility, to bring out the energies of mind and body, 
and to form a race of hardy and resolute men. We have our 
churches, our schools, our libraries, our intelligent and virtuous 
neighbours, — dearer to us than any strangers can be. These we 
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are not willing to leave. We wish that our children should grow 
up under the influence of the institutions which our forefathers 
have formed and left to us, and which we have been endeavour- 
ing to improve. Here we wish to live and to die ; and when we 
die, we wish to be surrounded by those who are most dear to 
us." — p. 36. 

There is a strong migratory instinct in the Yankee consti- 
tution, it should be remembered, and he moves, that is, seeks 
a new home, with gypsy-like facility, whenever he thinks 
he can better his condition by it. Having succeeded in el- 
bowing and shouldering the Indian from the soil, he seems 
hardly to feel that he has acquired a right to fix himself per- 
manently upon it. He will take root anywhere, and continue 
to flourish greenly under any circumstances, like a certain 
species of grass which is famous among gardeners for not 
being discouraged by any thing short of complete annihilation. 
It does him no manner of injury to be transplanted a dozen 
times, provided he thinks each move is to a more favora- 
ble locality. During the constant immigration of masses of 
bone and sinew without intelligence, which excites so much 
selfish alarm and discontent among us, children of Pilgrim 
fathers as we are, it might be as well to give some attention 
to the silent departure of active and valuable citizens. Let 
it be watched and prevented, if possible, by the paternal aid 
and care of government. The manufacturer in wood, when 
he has exhausted the supply of large trees ready for his pur- 
pose in one neighbourhood, "pulls up stakes," and "takes 
a start " for an older forest, his wife, perhaps, shedding a 
few tears over the grave of a child or parent and in parting 
with the old neighbours, but himself and his enterprising boys 
full of animation, and feeling little more sentimental regret, if 
prospects are good in removing, than a Bedouin would under 
similar circumstances. " What takes place in individual 
cases," remarks Mr. Emerson, "indicates the necessary but 
silent movement of great masses. One by one, the workers 
in wood will have left the State, when the old forests shall 
have been all cut down." We may thus, through a culpable 
indifference and want of foresight, dismiss from our borders 
many of our most industrious and ingenious citizens, more 
numerous than one not attentive to the variety and importance 
of manufactures in wood could imagine. They cannot be 
blamed for leaving us, since it is not their business to grow 
17 * 
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the raw materia], but to multiply its value by their productive 
skill. Give them the means of being useful and busy among 
us, and they will be content to remain. Mr. Emerson pays 
a hearty tribute to the worth of this class of our people. 

" In the ship-yards in Boston, New Bedford, and other towns 
in the State, and the numerous saw-mills, machine-shops, and 
manufactories of furniture, of agricultural implements, and of 
all other articles of wood, and on the farms and wood-lots in all 
parts of the Commonwealth, whither I went, in almost all in- 
stances, a stranger, to make inquiries, — everywhere, with one 
solitary exception, I was very civilly received, and had my ques- 
tions answered with the greatest kindness and intelligence ; and 
everywhere I found a readiness to furnish me, or let me furnish 
myself, with specimens of the flowers, leaves, fruit, and wood of 
the trees I was examining. To all persons from whom I have 
received these acts of kindness I would here make my cordial 
acknowledgments. I shall always esteem it one of the best fruits 
of my labors in this Survey, that they have brought me better 
acquainted than I otherwise could have been with the intelli- 
gence, hospitality, and good and kind manners of the common 
people in every part of the State. If there are better manners, 
and a higher intelligence among the people in other countries, 
I should like to travel amongst them ; but I very much doubt 
whether, in any country on which the sun shines, there are, 
amongst the people in common life, more of those qualities 
which are always pleasant to meet with, delightful to remem- 
ber, and most honorable to our common humanity to record, 
than are found among the independent mechanics and yeo- 
manry of Massachusetts." — Preface, p. x. 

We refer the reader to the Report, for the valuable statis- 
tical information on the subject of wooden wealth and its 
waste in Massachusetts, which the author has been at so 
much pains to obtain. He shows at some length the uses 
of the forest in occupying tracts not fit for tillage, and grad- 
ually enriching the soil ; in ameliorating the climate by af- 
fording protection from scorching heat and wintry blasts ; in 
affording many substances used in the arts, and furnishing 
materials for a curious variety of manufactures, from ships, 
houses, cars, wagons, furniture, and the like, down to tools, 
wooden ware, brushes, brooms, baskets, and shoe-pegs ; and 
in supplying fuel for the consumption of railroads, families, 
and furnaces. He devotes a large portion of the economical 
part of the work to practical hints on the most approved 
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methods of planting, thinning, and pruning forest-trees, and 
the best time and mode of cutting and seasoning timber. 

But Mr. Emerson is no mere utilitarian ; a refined taste 
and an enthusiastic love of the beautiful in nature breathe 
through all his descriptions of plants and flowers ; and as he 
avoids technical language as far as possible, these qualities 
must make the book agreeable to a great variety of readers. 
For our own private reading, we lament the loss of matter 
rather poetical than scientific, to which he alludes in the pref- 
ace as thrown out by want of room. Indeed, we are of 
opinion that the volume would have been more useful, as well 
as more interesting, had the author allowed himself more lat- 
itude in this respect. In our practical and money-loving 
community, the culture of a pure and elegant taste, and the 
development of the innate sense of the beautiful, is a greater 
benefit than can be gained by urging economical considera- 
tions and pecuniary advantages upon minds sufficiently awake 
and eager in the pursuit of gain, and needing no spur but that 
of self-interest. We are aware that Mr. Emerson's commis- 
sion came from a public body, and, as public bodies have no 
souls collectively, it may be a breach of propriety to take it 
for granted that they have them individually. The commis- 
sion being a very jejune and business-like affair, decorum 
seemed to require the same style in the Report, if the writer 
could, by any effort of will, become dull and soulless enough 
for this purpose. Mr. Emerson's serious apology for not 
further pruning his work, for not stripping off every leaf of 
ornament, every green sprig of fancy, till each page was as 
dry as a dead branch, seems to us a severe satire upon the 
utilitarian public, which means, we sadly believe, the Yankee 
public in general. But even our most busy and driving com- 
munity, which does not go out of its way, nor spend its six 
days of working time for what doth not profit, do not object 
to a flower or two by the side of the dusty path. Though 
they regard matters of taste and poetry as more particularly 
the concern of people of leisure, they are not without some 
intelligent appreciation of grace and beauty, when these come 
in their way. Mighty useless, to be sure, that sort of thing 
which serves no purpose but to gratify the eye and taste, ex- 
cept so far as it has to do with the circulation of money, 
the vital blood of trade ; still, it is a glorious inutility, as 
Madame de Stael says of music, and when it involves no 
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waste of time, and costs nothing, it meets with admiration 
as hearty as that which was once elicited by our execution of 
an andante of Pleyel's on the organ. " Dat 's a beautiful 
noise as ever I see ! " exclaimed an accidental auditor, a 
native of Madagascar. 

There is no natural incompatibility between ideas of beau- 
ty and utility ; on the contrary, they are closely and divinely 
allied. It is education, not neglected in this land of good 
schools, but made too anxiously practical, that has raised a 
quarrel between them. What farmer thinks of having his 
boys taught drawing, for instance, except, it may be, a little 
geometry or mapping ? Many a lad, who manifested a nat- 
ural inclination for it, has been forbidden to use his pencil, 
lest he should become too fond of it, and be unfitted for less 
attractive pursuits ; as if it were more to be distrusted than 
other recreations of a less refined character. The loss of 
time, too, in acquiring a common degree of manual dexter- 
ity in the art, is much insisted on ; since drawings, even of 
merit, do not sell. 

With mingled mirth and sadness, we remember a scene 
in a close, uncheerful, small apartment, where a large num- 
ber of children were incarcerated daily, in the name of ed- 
ucation. A lady brought in two lovely little girls to be taught 
to read ; the astonished school-dame was told that she might 
teach them one hour of the forenoon, and let them run abroad 
in the fields the other two, to learn to use their eyes and 
limbs. At the same time, an anxious mother came dragging 
in a chubby little cherub, regardless of his struggling and 
kicking ; she begged the good dame to see that John made 
the best use of his advantages, as he had his living to get, 
and his schooling must be short ; desired that she would be 
severe upon tardiness, truancy, and all unreasonable play ; 
hinted, that if holidays could be dispensed with, and school 
continued through the Saturday afternoon, her continued pat- 
ronage of the seminary would be secured ; and with a part- 
ing shake of the head at the disconsolate infant, left him to 
writhe six hours upon a hard bench, to be taught by com- 
pulsion what he could have learned in one by the willing and 
eager use of his faculties. 

Is it not a flagrant tyranny, this system by which the natu- 
ral love of nature and free action is thus stifled and trodden 
down, and mountains of dulness piled upon its head ? We 
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have come to consider truancy and rebellion as most promis- 
ing symptoms in an urchin six years old ; we greatly admire 
his ingenious contrivances to escape from a restraint so un- 
natural. We regard them as evidences of unquenchable 
talent ; and however we may deprecate the long habit of de- 
ceit which is ever the consequence of oppression, we cannot 
but delight in a rogue in petticoats. We heartily sympathize 
with the rosy runaway in his love of liberty and fresh air, 
and in his proneness to make exploring expeditions into un- 
known territories. The steady boys, who, under fear of the 
birch, or from conscientious submission, sit out the term of 
imprisonment, relieving their weary little backs by a stretch 
now and then, and only opening their heavy eyes upon the 
dog's-eared page when a rap on the desk or on the skull 
rouses them, are more genuine martyrs to study than the stu- 
dent who wastes the midnight oil. Certainly much time is 
wasted in childhood and youth, wasted in weariness and dis- 
gust from the tedious sameness and fruitless confinement of 
school, which might, without prejudice to grammar and math- 
ematics, be spent in lessons which have no immediate and 
necessary connection with the making of money, but which 
educate the eye, enlarge the heart, aid the development of 
thought, and secure unfailing sources of happiness through 
life. 

Botany, one of the most important branches of the study 
of nature, has been regarded, though less of late than for- 
merly, as an effeminate and trifling pursuit. We have our- 
selves been aggrieved, in times past, by side-glances of ridi- 
cule, nay, smiles of open derision, at our collections of pre- 
cious specimens, gathered laboriously from woods and wilds 
rarely trodden but by foot of beast and bird. We once 
knew an unfortunate person who was released from durance 
vile in a muddy swamp, and carried home to his friends as 
an insane person, because his pockets were filled with miner- 
als and lichens, and his hatband stuck full of rare weeds. 

Why should not some little attention be paid to natural 
history, as well as geography, in our common schools ? To 
be sure, geography ought to be at the head of the list of re- 
quired branches ; that the visible horizon is not the limit of 
the world is a startling piece of news to a child, and should 
be followed up, while his curiosity is awake, by interesting 
information suited to his young faculty of comprehension. 
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At the same time, his youthful and active perceptive powers 
are busily employed upon things immediately about him ; 
and why not aid him to form distinct ideas from his lively 
impressions, and to know something of the nature of things 
with which he must" be conversant through life ? Here the 
old objection, lack of time, comes up. Since boys in gen- 
eral leave school at fourteen, — too young, but so it must be, 
— only one or two branches, it seems, in addition to the in- 
dispensable accomplishments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, can be allowed. Better one thing perfect, say the 
committee-men, who have never been teachers, than a 
smattering of many. But is there more than one boy in 
twenty, who, when he has made his escape from school, after 
a seven years' thumbing of a dry and scanty manual of geog- 
raphy, can remember the statistics, or the long strings of 
names of towns strung upon rivers, or parallels of latitude, 
which he could once rattle off in triumph, while his less stu- 
dious comrades underwent flagellation or loss of rank for 
missing or misplacing some on the list ? Supposing that he 
remembers them, like the names of the months or his own 
age, till months and days are no more for him, of what prac- 
tical use are the statistics, constantly changing, and the thou- 
sands of names he may never once hear or see again ? The 
general ideas he has acquired are invaluable ; if the process by 
which he got them have not quenched, instead of inspiring, 
an interest in the subject, they serve as a nucleus for further 
knowledge, which any intelligent person can gather from a 
thousand sources in this land of books and lectures. He 
will have but a smattering, after all ; but we like the word ; 
in some sense, all are smatterers, and the greatest philoso- 
pher of the age is less likely to boast of a perfect knowledge 
in any science than the best boy in a town school. " A 
universal smattering made Shakspeare profound." Uni- 
versal knowledge, be it ever so shallow, only correct so far 
as it goes, is preferable to blank, staring ignorance on all 
points but one. A boy's mind is not a mere memory, a ves- 
sel to hold such overflowings from the full fountain of knowl- 
edge as may be allowed to dribble into it drop by drop, — 
leaky, and therefore never to be filled full. It is a spiritual 
body, craving the aliment and the stimulus of generous food, 
assimilating the various substances it imbibes to its own con- 
stitution, and growing with what it feeds on. Every body 
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knows how variety spurs the bodily appetite, and the anal- 
ogy holds good with spiritual hunger. A lad, who will 
gape and lounge for hours over one long, unvaried task, will 
in less time contrive to master many short lessons in as many 
different books ; that is, if his recitation be not looked for- 
ward to with dread as a stern demand on mere verbal memo- 
ry. "What he remembers indistinctly will be the outer edge 
of the luminous point beginning to enlighten the chaos of un- 
formed ideas, to grow brighter and clearer as he advances. 
Only a formal and unskilful pedagogue will discourage his first 
efforts by blows or frowns at his want of appropriate words 
in which to clothe the half-formed notion he has seized, or by 
sarcasms at his inability to grasp the whole at once. Power 
comes soon, by the voluntary and uncramped use of the fac- 
ulties ; an astonishing increase of vigor often suddenly mani- 
fests itself under the spur of a new hope, a new ambition ; 
and the quickening impulse is not lost, though it may appear 
to be so from its not continuing in one particular direction 
for ever. The greater the variety of subjects on which a 
child's mind can be induced to act voluntarily, the better. 

We speak advisedly, from years of laborious experience. 
Honestly, however, we allow that the great army of school- 
masters would shake their grave heads at our maxim. They 
deprecate that butterfly activity which the wits of volatile 
children display, now settling on this, and anon on that ob- 
ject, without gathering much honey to lay up for time of need. 
But let them be willing to take advantage of these sudden and 
often transient glows of interest, indulge and encourage them 
to the utmost while they last, and have patience when they 
capriciously change, — it is a great deal of trouble, to be sure, 
and involves some sacrifice of formal routine and old-fashioned 
notions, — - but they will at last command the secret springs 
of excitement, and touch them to fine issues. Mere external 
force cannot so overcome the vis inertia of mind, and give 
it an impulse to a perpetual and life-long progress. The 
mass, acted upon from without, will move no longer than the 
compelling power is exerted upon it ; the unwilling plodder 
is apt to remain stationary at the last point he reached, if, in- 
deed, he does not lose ground. 

Yes ; this humbly practical course of study, this strictly 
utilitarian education, allowing only those things to be planted 
in the mind, in its seed-time, which are of immediate and 
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direct use, savors of the early Yankee settler's husbandry. 
Corn and potatoes do not need so much hoeing and hilling as 
to leave no time to drop an acorn here, and set out a pear- 
tree there ; yonder dry rock might be profitably, as well as 
gracefully, covered with a grape-vine, while, with a little 
trouble, pinks and roses might perennially spread their per- 
fume in every spare corner, in the place of poisonous thorn- 
apple and prickly nettles. After all, — we say it with a 
grieved spirit, — cultivation, as it is often managed, is not all 
it boasts itself to be. Much more ought to be expected from 
it. When we compare the richly and variously beautiful wild 
wood with a potato-field which has been taken from it, we are 
almost ready to feel that what has been planted and produced, 
in the process of tillage, is less valuable and noble than what 
has been discouraged and kept down by it. The plough and 
harrow of the old school discipline have been the means of 
killing and burying deep many a promising shoot of genius 
and talent. Many great geniuses have become eminent in 
spite of education, rather than by means of it. 

The difference between man and man made by mere book- 
learning, however, is more superficial than we literary people 
in our vainglory are apt to imagine. Neither taste nor talent 
was ever inspired by it ; where these did not previously exist, 
they were never called out, or so many wise dunces would 
not weary the world with their second-hand wisdom. True 
mother wit, even in its ignorance, is never trite. Perhaps it 
loses as much in originality and force as it gains in refinement 
and polish, by being school-taught. The most racy person- 
ages, in the admirable delineations of character in the novels 
of Scott, Gait, and Dickens, are decidedly the unlearned and 
unpolite. The more we search the by-ways and hidden dells 
of the social world, the more of native beauty we discover, — 
more interesting, though less showy, than the artificial display 
in the garden. To change the figure, many a bright lamp 
burns to waste under the extinguishing bushel of poverty or 
a laborious occupation, while farthing candles — we hope our 
readers will not think the allusion appropriate to ourselves — 
send their flickering beams afar from an undeserved elevation 
on a candlestick. 

We have wandered far from our immediate subject, and, 
as a cross-cut home, we would remark, that, taste being 
proved to be an inherent and natural quality, and to exist 
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more frequently in our working-day world than a stranger 
among the Yankees would suppose, it is evident that one of 
the peculiar merits of Mr. Emerson's book, the fine writing 
of which he almost repents, will not be wasted and unfelt. 
This volume ought to have a place in all school libraries, 
where it may, with books of a similar cast, supply to many 
the want of variety in the branches regularly taught in school. 
Its practical utility, together with its untechnical, often grace- 
ful and poetic, style, will doubtless make it a popular work. 
A slight sense of contrast and incongruity, where the writer's 
limits and heroic sense of duty compel him to make a sudden 
transition from the beautiful to the useful, occasionally makes 
one smile. It brings to our recollection a similar sensation we 
once experienced, when travelling in the stage-coach through 
a noble forest in Maine. A young lady, who was accustomed 
only to the shorn level of Essex county in Massachusetts, 
eagerly gazing out, now at one window, and now at the oppo- 
site, was so struck at last by the majesty of a giant pine, that 
she could not help turning her sparkling eyes upon a stranger 
on the front seat, with the exclamation, " Is it not grand ? " 
He replied, with equal enthusiasm, " Yes, 'm, 't is a grand 
large one ; I should like to see that tree sawed into plank ! " 
That ancient forest ! Why must we ride fifty or a hun- 
dred miles to enjoy such forest scenery ? It would, indeed, 
be worth even crossing the ocean, to see an American forest 
in its gorgeous autumn dress, had we never beheld its glory. 
Its startling and strange beauty reminds us of the trees of 
gold and precious stones in fairy gardens under ground, as 
our childish fancy delighted to paint them, in reading the 
story of Aladdin. If it be not enchantment, what is it, that, 
when the flowers are sinking into their graves, transfers all 
their beautiful tints to the foliage, as if to cheer our melan- 
choly hearts into forgetfulness of the silent progress of de- 
cay ? 

" The observation, for a single year, of the varying colors of 
the red maple would be sufficient to disprove the common the- 
ory, that the colors of the leaves in autumn are dependent on 
the frosts. It is not an uncommon thing to see a single tree in 
a forest of maples turning to a crimson or scarlet, in July or 
August, while all the other trees remain green. A single bril- 
liantly colored branch shows itself on a verdant tree, or a few 
scattered leaves exhibit the tints of October, while all the rest of 
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the tree and wood have the soft greens of June. The sting of 
an insect, the gnawing of a worm at the pith, or the presence of 
minute parasitic plants, often gives the premature colors of au- 
tumn to one or a few leaves. The frost has very little to do with 
the autumn colors. Some trees are not perceptibly affected by 
it. The sober browns and dark reds, those of the elms and sev- 
eral of the oaks, may be the gradual effects of continued cold. 
The brighter colors seem to depend upon other causes. An 
unusually moist summer, which keeps the cuticle of the forest 
leaves thin, delicate, and translucent, is followed by an autumn 
of resplendent colors. A dry summer, by rendering the cuticle 
hard and thick, makes it opaque, and although the same bright 
colors may be formed within the substance of the leaf, they are 
not exhibited to the eye ; the fall woods are tame ; and the ex- 
pectation of the rich variety of gaudy colors is disappointed. 

" The question why our forests are so much more brilliant, in 
their autumnal livery, than those of corresponding climates and 
natural families in Europe, cannot, perhaps, be fully answered. 
It depends, there can be little doubt, on the greater transparency 
of our atmosphere, and the consequently greater intensity of the 
light; on the same cause which renders a much larger number 
of stars visible by night, and which clothes our flowering plants 
with more numerous flowers, and those of deeper and richer 
tints ; giving somewhat of tropical splendor to our really colder 
parallels of latitude. 

" On the first evolution of the leaves in spring, and afterwards 
when they expand during a series of cloudy days, their color is 
a delicate yellowish-green, which is supposed to be owing to the 
green coloring matter within the cells of the leaves, the chromule, 
or chlorophylle, seen through their white or yellowish membra- 
nous coverings. A few hours of sunshine give a visibly deeper 
tint to the green, which becomes still more intense in the clear 
and bright sunshine of June and July. This formation of green is 
found to be connected with the decomposition of the carbonic acid 
gas which is taken up in the sap, and the consequent evolution of 
oxygen, and the deposition of carbon in the vessels of the plant. 
The color of the chromule is therefore thought to depend upon its 
greater or less oxygenation ; — a free acid, that is, an excess of 
oxygenation, being sometimes found in the chromule when it has 
become yellow or red. Minute portions of iron, carried up by 
the sap and deposited in the vessels of the leaves, may possibly 
contribute to the depth of the colors, although some of the best 
physiologists doubt in regard to this." — pp. 484 - 486. 

In wandering through the open country, especially among 
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mountains or by the sea-shore, we are sometimes chilled by 
a sense of loneliness and insignificance. But in roaming in 
the woods in the early spring,, there is a strange sense of 
companionship ; one never feels alone. Is it that the trees 
are to us like conscious beings, having sympathy with us ? Or 
do we unconsciously recognize the near presence of the Un- 
seen, benevolently working all around us for our instruction 
and enjoyment ? We love to be alone ; a stranger intermed- 
dleth not with the unutterable and solemn joy with which we 
gaze up at the glorious forms that seem to reach the sky above 
our heads. We feel ourselves short-lived, weak, ignorant ; 
but we feel it as children in the presence of a benign parent. 
We cannot but trust in that care which gives to each little 
spray that waves in the breeze its own exquisite grace and 
beauty, and creates the minutest seed as perfect in itself as 
the loftiest oak. Exact order reigns throughout, together 
with endless variety. The elements of the picturesque in 
forest scenery are so inexhaustibly various, that there can be 
no sameness to an observing eye, whether we wind our way 
through leafy arches and dark dells, or stand in the open 
glades, and look up to masses of foliage in relief against 
the sky. A single tuft of Linnsea, in its careless grace, puts 
the most exquisite embroidery out of countenance. The 
glossy waxen leaves of the smilax, catching the light in some 
deep shadowy nook, long detain the eye of an artist ; — why 
is it to be so much more admired in his imitation of it in 
the foreground of a picture ? The utmost that the cleverest 
limner can do is to imitate nature so far that imagination may 
do the rest, the willing judgment consenting to be hood- 
winked and blind to all deficiencies. In the copy, too, we 
lose the airy, graceful motion of the light branch, and the 
glancing of the shiny edges of the young leaves, as the wind 
sports with them. Any one who remembers his sensations, 
when he first looked into a camera obscura, and saw the 
movement of the trees and clouds transferred to the paper, 
can appreciate this difference. 

In the early part of the season, when every green thing 
has fully recovered from the blight of winter, and reached 
the point of perfection, without as yet any of the signs of 
decay, no leaf yet crisped by heat or devoured by insects, 
a walk in the woods presents a most interesting and delightful 
succession of pictures. The different shades of green alone, 
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mingling and contrasting with each other, are a feast for the 
eye. But most of the wild-flowers are in bloom at this 
season, and each tangled thicket is a study for the botanist 
and the true lover of nature. Mr. Emerson's descriptions 
of the woody plants of Massachusetts are often as faithful as 
a painting, enabling us to recall the features of our lovely 
favorites with much of the same pleasure that we feel when 
we see them smiling in their shady homes. We love them, 
those with which we have a familiar acquaintance, and which 
have given us pleasure every season since our boyhood ; 
each has its individual character, its peculiarly interesting 
traits, like our human friends. Our humbler darlings, the vio- 
let, lobelia, houstonia, polygala, columbine, convallaria, &c, 
we miss from among their associates in the book, but they 
live in our grateful memory, greener than in our garden, where, 
alas, we cannot often tempt them to grow. We consider- 
ately bring home with them as large a portion of their native 
neighbourhood as can be conveniently transported, and with 
our own hands we pay them every delicate attention ; but, 
for the most part, the captives hang their heads reproachfully 
and pine away, dying evidently of nostalgia. And no wonder 
that they are homesick, in a trim, weeded border, the gairish 
sun staring them out of countenance, and the splashing rain 
bespattering them with mud. A garden Solomon's seal 
blooms with an indifference worthy of fashionable society, 
while its country cousins droop and die at its side. Violets 
and anemones, being naturally of a contented temper, repay 
the care bestowed upon them, and indeed grow large and 
portly, as if too well satisfied with their new condition in life. 
A yellow violet even survived sundry eradications by a stupid 
gardener, who mistook it for a weed ; it held up its head 
when replaced in the parterre, as if to show the world that it 
was nowise humbled by the insulting mistake. Would we 
could induce its forerunner, the sweet Mayflower, to take up 
its abode with us so obligingly ! Were the beauty less coy, 
however, it would lose half its charms. Who could wish to 
find it in a garden, that had ever rambled for it in the shade- 
less woods, some fine April day, when the sun shines into 
our very heart, as it is shining into the earth, and waking it 
from its cold, long sleep ? Who could wish to have it in a 
greenhouse, who had ever, after a long search, discovered its 
rose-tinged clusters peeping roguishly out from a mantle of 
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fallen leaves ? Besides, the Daphne odora, the pride of 
" window gardening," at least in our estimation, offers us a 
similar bunch of flowers, and perfumes the warm and lifeless 
atmosphere of the house with a similar, but more essence- 
like scent, though not so spirituelle and spicy. Its garb of 
green, too, is fresh, and always tidily worn on its rather 
awkward limbs, while the russet habiliments of the epigsea 
are hardly presentable. The Daphne, to be sure, is to be 
seen every day, and therefore we more highly value the in- 
artificial Mayflower, which, like modest worth, is to be 
sought for, often, alas ! in vain. Mr. Emerson describes the 
Mayflower or ground laurel, epigaea repens, as follows : — 

" Often from beneath the edge of a snow-bank are seen rising 
the fragrant, pearly, white or rose-colored, crowded flowers of 
this earliest harbinger of the spring. It abounds in the edges of 
woods about Plymouth, as elsewhere, and must have been the 
first flower to salute the storm-beaten crew of the Mayflower, 
on the conclusion of their first terrible winter. Their descend- 
ants have thence piously derived the name, although its bloom 
is often passed before the coming in of the month of May. 

" The trailing stem runs along for several feet just beneath the 
covering of leaves on the surface of the ground, throwing out 
from the sides or joints, at distances of two or three inches, 
bunches of fibres or long fibrous roots, and ascending flower- 
and leaf-bearing shoots, which usually enlarge upwards. The 
extremities spread on the ground, brown, hairy, and rough. The 
flowers are in terminal, crowded, sessile clusters or corymbs. 
At the base of each partial footstalk is a whorl of three con- 
cave, lanceolate, hairy, green bracts, ending in a long point. 
Just above is the calyx, of five narrow, subulate segments, half 
as long as the tube of the corolla. The rose-colored or white 
pearly corolla is a long tube, very hairy within, the extremity 
expanding into five rounded lobes. On the throat appear the 
yellow anthers, opening from top to bottom, and resting upon 
slender filaments, hairy towards the base, proceeding from the 
bottom of the tube. Leaves alternate. Footstalks hairy, half 
as long as the leaves, channelled above. Leaves oblong, cor- 
date, rounded at the extremity, and often mucronate, ciliate on 
the margin, coriaceous and evergreen, smooth and shiny above ; 
veinlets impressed ; shiny and somewhat hairy, especially on the 
midrib and veins beneath. Stigma headed, five-pointed ; style 
straight ; ovary ovate, hairy. The flower-buds are formed in 
August. 

" The Mayflower is found as far north as the Saskatchawan, 
18* 
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through Canada and Maine, and thence to the sand-hills of Caro- 
lina and Georgia." — pp. 378, 379. 

Very scarce, however, in Massachusetts, at least so far as 
our observation extends ; probably because it shared the lot 
of the old forests, its favorite haunt, and disdains to appear 
among the chance growth that has succeeded them. The 
description of the sweet viburnum, another universal favorite, 
we take at random, as a specimen of the author's general 
manner. 

" A beautiful, small tree, rising sometimes to the height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet, with rich foliage, and clothed, in June, with 
a profusion of delicate, showy flowers. The branches and re- 
cent shoots are of a grayish brown, dotted, and often with a 
scaly or dusty surface. The smaller stems and larger branches 
are of a dark purple, almost black. The branches are opposite, 
at large angles. The leaves are broad oval, or lance-ovate, 
acute, rounded or sometimes heart-shaped at base, acuminate, 
sharply serrate, smooth above, paler or ferruginous beneath ; the 
footstalk is rather long, channelled above, conspicuously mar- 
gined with an irregular, waved or glandular border. The leaf- 
stalk, fruit-stalk, under surface of the leaf and the midrib above 
are set with ferruginous, glandular dots or scales. The leaves 
are often half bent backwards. 

" The flowers are in terminal cymes, sessile in the axil of a 
pair of leaves or branches. Five or more stalks spring nearly 
from one centre, and, diverging an inch or more, divide repeat- 
edly into three or more shorter branches, at the base of which 
is often visible a minute linear bract. The pedicels are very 
short, terminating in a round ovary, surmounted by a calyx of 
five minute segments, above which rests a salver-shaped corolla 
of one petal, expanding with five oval, rounded, reflexed seg- 
ments of pure white. From the angles of these segments rise 
the five stamens, with slender, tapering filaments, longer than 
the corolla, and bearing on their point a short, yellow anther. 

" The great number of the anthers, in a head of flowers, gives 
a yellow tinge to the whole, and a very agreeable fragrance is 
diffused ; amidst the flowers are often seen the leaves rising. 
The fruit is large, often half an inch or more long, on stout 
stems, oblong, flattened, and, when ripe in October, turns from 
a rich scarlet to a shining blue-black, covered with a glaucous 
bloom, and crowned with the permanent calyx-segments, sur- 
rounding the stigma. It is not unpleasant to the taste. The nut 
is oblong-oval, flattened, with an obtuse point, and grooved on 
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both sides. The" sweet viburnum is found from Canada to the 
mountains of Carolina and Georgia. 

" There is a softness and richness about the flowers and foliage 
of the sweet viburnum, which distinguish it above all others of 
the same genus. 

" It is hardly less beautiful in fruit, from the profusion of the 
rich blue berries hanging down among the curled leaves, which 
are beginning to assume the beautiful hues of autumn. A tree 
of this kind makes a fine appearance at the angle of a walk, or 
in the corner of a garden, as its delicacy invites a near approach 
and rewards examination. With this delicacy of appearance, it 
is a hardy plant, and may, sometimes, be seen on a bleak hill- 
side, where it has encountered the northwest, stormy winds, for 
a score of years." — pp. 364 - 366. 

Mr. Emerson's observations upon the barberry make one 
behold its familiar form with new eyes. We regret that it is 
too long for insertion, especially as we heartily concur in the 
author's opinion, that the natural hedge of barberry, sweet- 
briar, wild-rose, and privet, entwined with the smilax and 
wild woodbine, which border many of the winding roads in 
Brookline, Roxbury, and Dorchester, are much more pic- 
turesque and appropriate to the scenery than the formal 
puddingstone wall. Those solid, heavy boundaries look like 
a fortification, and remind one of the times when our fore- 
fathers, from behind those convenient chance breastworks, 
picked off the crestfallen British, as they passed along the 
roads on their retreat from Lexington. We have little faith 
in phrenology, but we believe stoutly in a certain incorporeal 
assortment and distribution of faculties, which give to one 
class of men the sense of the beautiful, as it exists in the 
poet's imagination, and to another the love of order, which 
delights in even lines, and neatness of arrangement. Of 
course, the former are in the minority, especially as all those 
who look with admiration on nothing obtained without labor 
or money are evidently on the other side, since all things 
even, square, and formal are made so by care and pains. 
Even the firs, whose branches primly arrange themselves at 
right angles with the trunk, and form a regular cone, never 
care to keep themselves equidistant or in a row. It is im- 
possible for individuals with a natural and fundamental differ- 
ence in taste to understand each other ; all the eloquence that 
was ever penned or uttered would not enable one to see 
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objects through the mental medium of the other. JVti dis- 
putandum. There are some persons who have no eye for 
color ; not that they are deprived of visual organs, any more 
than all people who have no ear for music are deaf. But the 
perception of mere hue is somehow defective, so that they 
can never by any manner of tuition be made to distinguish by 
daylight, any better than their fellow-mortals by lamp-light, 
blue from green, pink from buff, scarlet from crimson, or 
orange from yellow ; and thus the glorious splendor of the 
autumn forest is to them no more than a blurred mass of 
daub, like the colors on a painter's palette. If we presume 
to pity one of these sand-blind individuals, we may find that our 
compassion is misplaced, since he has the eye of a painter for 
outline ; he calls upon us to admire with him the fine horizon 
formed by the edge of the wood in relief against the sky, the 
monotonous line of the broad-crowned trees broken and re- 
lieved by the " spicy " cedars and tall spiry-tipped pines ; or 
he will point out to you a magnificent group of rocks on the 
sea-shore, and the sweep of the beach, with its waving line 
of surf, and you never think to ask him to settle the mooted 
question, whether the ocean is blue or sea-green. There are 
people, a large class, who are devoid of taste for the beau- 
tiful in nature, yet have finely constituted minds, rich with 
poetical sensibility. Their gaze is turned upon the world 
within, their own hearts, and through them those of other 
people ; to them the proper study of mankind is man ; their 
sympathy is with human, not inanimate nature. To them 
a barberry-bush is simply the thorny guardian of an edi- 
ble fruit, and they would allow it to grow by the road- 
sides that poor women and children might get a little money 
by gathering its fruit. Lovel's elm is to them simply fuel, 
and they coolly calculate how many cords of wood it would 
furnish to delight the eyes of poor men in a hard winter, — a 
blazing hearth, with a semicircle of happy faces reflecting its 
light, being their idea of the picturesque and poetical. They 
would echo the exclamation of the homesick cockney : — 
" Talk to me of living in the country, and seeing the cows 
come home at night ! I had rather live in the city, and see 
the men go home to their dinner." 

Revenons a nos moutons ; it is full time to return to our 
author, and to hazard a few words upon the scientific merits 
of his interesting volume. With due deference to the learn- 
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ed in these matters, who are sometimes hard to please, and 
do not hold lay judgments in much regard, we venture to 
consider Mr. Emerson's book as a most successful attempt 
at presenting real scientific knowledge in a popular form. 
The book was written, as our author tells us, " for the com- 
mon, unlearned citizens, who live on farms, in the country," 
— happy people, — " and have few books, and little leisure " 
for counting stamens and pistils, or learning a precise and 
crabbed terminology. It is accordingly adapted to the end 
proposed, not only by avoiding technical language, when from 
the nature of the case that is practicable, but still more by 
the popular form in which the whole is cast. This has been 
done, too, without any sacrifice of rigid accuracy, and the 
simplicity is not attained by the omission of matters which 
are really essential, although perchance somewhat recondite. 
But the unpractised eye is skilfully directed to the points upon 
which the botanist chiefly relies, and which a little attention 
and training render perfectly obvious and familiar ; so that 
the farmer who uses Mr. Emerson's book soon becomes a 
botanist without knowing it, — a much better one, probably, 
than his accomplished daughter at the boarding-school, who 
has learned all the andrias and gynias by heart, though per- 
chance she may know less of the structure, and properties, 
and uses of the plants themselves, than the cows which her 
sisters are milking at home. The simple arrangement adopt- 
ed in this book is one which, it would seem, any person of 
common intelligence may comprehend and apply to use, and 
we were very much pleased with it on that account. On 
closer view, it proves to be essentially the classification in- 
troduced by De Candolle, and very generally adopted by the 
botanists of the present day. It is, in fact, the natural sys- 
tem in undress, — more winning, we confess, in this unpre- 
tending garb, than when arrayed in the full paraphernalia 
which the botanist deems not only dignified and becoming, 
but essential, though it cover many a native charm from all 
but adept eyes. Even our author, perhaps, employs more 
technical language than is absolutely needful, particularly as 
he gives no glossary ; and although we meet with few terms 
which are not contained in Mr. Worcester's truly Universal 
Dictionary of the English Language, yet we still fancy, some- 
what arrogantly it may be, that we could pare away about 
one quarter of them without serious detriment. But critics' 
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books may safely be ranked in the same genus with those 
imaginary entities, bachelors' wives and old-maids' children, 
which are proverbially too perfect for this every-day world. 
Meanwhile, we cheerfully and fully subscribe to our author's 
remark, that, when any organ or modification of form has no 
English name, it must either be called by the proper techni- 
cal term, " or described by a tedious circumlocution, re- 
peated as often as the thing is spoken of, and after all scarce- 
ly more intelligible even to the unlearned reader than the sci- 
entific word, which expresses precisely the thing meant, and 
nothing else." 

Although this volume is not addressed to men of science, 
but is conscientiously adapted to popular use, yet it is, in 
fact, filled with original observations, and contains numerous 
particulars respecting trees now for the first time recorded. 
The descriptions are not copied from Michaux and Loudon, 
with some changes in the language to save inverted commas 
and small remnants of conscience, — as is the case with 
some books we could speak of, — but are drawn fresh and 
direct from nature. This gives them all an independent, 
original value, even when they pertain to the most familiar 
objects. For no person — no one with powers like our au- 
thor, at least — can carefully study the commonest tree or 
shrub without bringing to light many interesting points which 
have escaped all previous notice, — points which may not be 
needful for the identification of the species, indeed, but which 
come to have a direct bearing upon important generalizations 
and the various new questions which modern science is con- 
tinually asking. On the other hand, he who conveys to his 
own pages the statements of others stereotypes their errors, 
and, at best, misleads by the semblance, without the reality, 
of independent concurring testimony. 

Mr. Emerson's faithful and thorough observations upon 
our trees and shrubs through all stages and seasons, and un- 
der various aspects, recorded in original descriptions, render 
this work a real contribution to science, and as such it is re- 
garded and highly esteemed. It brings to a worthy conclu- 
sion that series of official Reports on the Geology and Nat- 
ural History of Massachusetts, which, as judiciously planned 
as they have been ably executed, have done our Common- 
wealth so much credit. At a trifling cost, — small indeed 
as compared with similar undertakings in neighbouring States, 
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— in a narrow compass, and in an unambitious form, our 
citizens have presented to them a large amount of important 
information, — the well-digested results of prolonged inves- 
tigation, — presented, too, in" a shape and manner equally 
satisfactory to the learned and to the unlearned. For while 
there is scarcely a page that does not bear more or less di- 
rectly upon the practical pursuits of the farmer, the miner, 
the fisherman, and the artisan of whatever kind, and which is 
not made reasonably intelligible to those whose interests they 
are especially designed to subserve, it is gratifying also to 
know that most of these volumes are appealed to as authori- 
ty by distinguished savans, both at home and abroad, and are 
ranked as important contributions to natural science.* 



Art. VII. — Evangeline, a Tale of Jlcadie. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston : W. D. Tick- 
nor & Co. 1847. 16mo. pp. 163. 

The early history of the American colonies is crowded 
with startling adventures. The work of redeeming a savage 
country from the forest and the wild beast was but a part of 
the task the settlers had to perform. In North America, the 
most violently opposing elements were in conflict for a long 
series of years. The two nations, whom a succession of 
desperate wars and an impious tradition bad brought to be- 
lieve themselves each other's natural enemies, here met and 
drenched the virgin soil of America with blood. Not mere- 
ly political hostility, but, more rancorous still, religious hatred, 

* We are not surprised to learn that one of the most important volumes 
of the series, perhaps we may say the most directly important in a practical 
point of view, one which is eagerly sought after and most highly prized by 
foreign naturalists, has long been out of print. We refer to Dr. Harris's 
Report on the Insects of Massachusetts Injurious to Vegetation ; and we do so 
for the purpose of expressing the hope, that the legislature, at its approach- 
ing session, will authorize the publication of a new edition, — to comprise 
not only the results of the accomplished American entomologist's further 
experience, but also figures of the insects themselves, from his own skilful 
pencil. Figures of this kind are necessary for the ready identification of the 
insects in their various stages, and may be secured at a very moderate ex- 
pense, although somewhat beyond the reach of individual enterprise. 



